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DRAMATIC GROWTH OF BLACK FEMALE-HEADED 


FAMILIES SEEN OVER LAST DECADE 


WASHINGTON!’ ~- During’ the last decade, the growth of female-headed. families 
has been especially dramatic among blacks. In 1975, there were 2 million black 
families supported by women without a spouse and 3 million in 1984, an. increase 
of overe50:pefcent. 1°2n°2984)°44°pércent of all black families were. headed by 
women, ‘compared with -23?2°percent of Hispanic families and 13 percent of white 
families,saccording toéva°U?8/°Babor Department report. 


The report; "The'United Nations Decade for Women, 197671985: Employment in 
the United States," also notes that as of 1984, about 29 percent of the women 
maintaining families were black, 69 percent were white, and fewer, than 10 
percent were of Hispanie origin. 


On average, black women had more children under age 18 and less education 
than the white women. Bleck and Hispanic women maintaining families had lower 
median earnings, lower median ages, lower labor force participation rates and 
higher unemployment rates than the white women. Also, their families were less 
likely than similar white families to have more than one earner. 


The report notes that women who maintain their own families are 
considerably more likely to work or look for work today than in the past. . But 
their historical pattern of marginal earnings and high unemployment persists, 
keeping the economic status of their families well below that of the majority of 
American families: A continuation of multiple problems hinder many women who 
support families from being more competitive in the market place. Prominent 
among these problems are lower average educational attainment and relatively 
higher proportions with children to raise. 


In March 1984, 10.3 million families had as their principal support women 
who were divorced, separated, widowed, or never married, These families 
accounted for’over 16 percent of all families in the United States, up 3 
percentage points from 1975. Sixty-one percent of women maintaining families 
were labor force participants, compared with 54 percent in 1975. 


Most employed women maintaining families worked at full-time jobs in 1984-- 
82 percent. Those ages 25 to 54 were more likely to be working full time (85 
percent) than either younger (72 percent) or older women (75 percent). Despite 
some movement into professional and managerial jobs, particularly by divorcees 
who are generally younger and have more education, most. employed women 
maintaining families have tended to remain in the generally low paying-or less 
skilled jobs. Like most employed women, the largest proportion of those 
maintaining families were in administrative support jobs, including clerical 
work. 


The 155—page report which provides information on the, labor force status of 
women and characteristics of women workers is.available without. charge from the 
Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor, 200.Constitution Avenue, NiW., 
Washington, D.C. 20210. A self-addressed mailing label, enclosed with orders 
will expedite handling. 


REST COPY AVAILABLE 
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BROCK CERTIFIES BLACK, OTHER WORKERS IN 
FOUR STATES FOR JOBLESS AID 


WASHINGTON -- Secretary of Labor William E. Brock announced that black and 
other laid-off workers in Tennessee, Maryland, Virginia and Florida have been 
certified as eligible to apply for cash benefits, training, and other 
employment-related assistance under provisions of the Trade Act of 1974. 


Certified were 900 workers who produce blister copper for Tennessee 
Chemical Company in Copperhill; 825 persons who make microwave ovens for 
General Electric Company in Columbia, MD; 550 workers who produce cellular 
mobile telephones for the Mobile Communications Division of General Electric 
Company, Lynchburg, VA; and 500 employees of Miami Footwear Corporation, Miami, 
who produce women's footwear. 


Brock said Trade Adjustment Assistance (TAA) is authorized when increased 
foreign imports are the direct cause of worker separations. In the case of 
Tennessee Chemical Company (TCC), sales and production of blister copper declined 
in the first quarter of 1985 before TCC announced plans to phase out blister 
copper production and related mining ‘activities and to supply its chemical pro- 
ducing plants with copper purchased primarily from foreign sources. Surveys 
indicated that TCC's outside customers increased their imports of blister copper 
in the first quarter of 1985 compared to the same period in 1984. 


General Electric Company sharply increased its imports of microwave ovens 
in 1984 and during its first quarter of 1985 in what constituted, in quantity, 
a major portion of total company sales. Plans to discontinue domestic production 
of microwave ovens and to utilize foreign producers are scheduled to begin in 
1986. 


At the Lynchburg plant, General Electric Company, Mobile Communications 
Division experienced a sharp decline in production of cellular telephones 
during the fourth quarter of 1984. The Department's survey revealed that 
several customers, accounting for a substantial portion of G.E.'s sales 
for cellular phones in 1984, discontinued purchasing from the company in 
1985 and increased their reliance on imported cellular phones during the 
first quarter of 1985. 


Production and employment at the Miami Footwear Corporation dec] ined in 
the first quarter of 1985 compared to the first quarter of 1984, before closing 
in April, 1985. U.S. imports of women’s and misses' non-rubber footwear, except 
athletic, increased significantly in 1984. Investigation determined that Miami 
Footwear's sole customer will rely substantially on imports for its needs 
starting this summer, at which time Miami Footwear will lay off its remaining 
workers. 


The Office of Trade Adjustment Assistance, a division of the Labor 
Department's Employment and Training Administration, conducted the investi- 
gations which provided the basis for all certifications. The impact dates are 
Jan. 1, 1985, for Tennessee Chemical workers laid off; April 4, 1984, for General 
Electric, in Columbia; Nov. 1, 1984 for G.E., Mobile Communications Division, in 
Lynchburg; and Feb. 1, 1985 for workers at Miami Footwear. Anyone terminated 
from their job at these facilities on or after these dates is eligible for TAA 
benefits. 


-more- 
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Secretary Brock said the Trade Adjustment Assistance program provides cash 
compensation for a total of 52 weeks at the same rate paid weekly for regular 
unemployment insurance (UI) in the four states. Eligible workers would receive 
the difference between 52 weeks and the number of weeks for which they had 
already collected UI benefits. 

Certified workers are also eligible for training, job search and relocation 
aid, and other employability services. When enrolled in an approved training 
program, workers may receive up to 26 additional weeks of cash benefits. 


The employment security agencies in the four states will administer 
assistance through local job service offices, while cash benefits will be 
administered through local unemployment insurance offices. 


### 
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BLACK ARMY VETERAN HELPS OTHERS BENEFIT FROM LAW HE MISSED 


WASHINGTON -- When Elmer R. Sims left the Army in 1958, he returned 
to his former employer and asked to have his old job back. 


“I was told there were no openings," Sims said, “so, I looked for 
work elsewhere. At that time, I wasn't aware there was such a thing as 
veterans’ reemp]oyment rights." 


Today, Sims knows quite a bit about those rights, which were 
enacted in 1941. His job as assistant regional director for Veterans' 
Reemployment Rights (VRR) in Chicago demands it. 


“Basically, the law provides that anyone who leaves a job to 
perform military duty has a right to return to the former job," Sims said. 


Sims also pointed out that the former position must be other than 
temporary, the returning veteran must have received a certificate of 
satisfactory service such as an honorable discharge, and must apply for 
reenployment within 90 days of leaving the service. 


A native of Joliet, I11., Sims oversees enforcement of VRR in the 
U.S. Labor Department's six-state Chicago region. The VRR program is 
administered by the Labor Department's Veterans’ Employment and Training 
Services (VETS) office. 


“Last year in this region," Sims said, “we conducted about 540 
investigations, and while the law sounds fairly straight forward and 
easily understood, it is one of the most tested laws on the books." 


Sims explained that the law has been reviewed 18 times by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, and nearly 900 court decisions pertain to its application. 


Sims joined the federal government in 1960 with the Railroad 
Retirement Board, transferring to the Labor Department in 1965 as a 
wage-hour compliance specialist. A 1959 graduate of Lewis University 
in Lockport, I11., Sims saw his first VRR cases when he joined the 
Labor-Management Services Acninistration in 1968 as an investigator. 


_ When responsibility for administering the program was. transferred 
to VETS in 1983, Sims was already running the program in the region 
and transferred with it. 


"While my duties are more supervisory in nature now, I still like 
to keep my hand in significant cases," he said. “And with the diversity 
of cases that we pursue, the job always stays fresh." 


One reason for diversity is the scope of the law, according to 
Sims. “Not only are veterans entitled to reemployment, but they must 
be treated in terms of accrued benefits as if they never left emp] oyment,”" 
he said. "This means that pension credits and payments must be 
maintained, length of service type raises must be accrued and seniority 
also accrues." 
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Additionally, Sims said that reservists and national guard members 
who are also covered by the law bring an entirely new set of questions. 


"Time off work for military training is a particularly difficult 
problem," Sims said, “and it appears we have a lot to do in terms of 
educating employers in that area alone." ¢ 


While Sims' efforts are devoted entirely to assisting veterans, he 
says his true commitment is to doing the job well. “It is more than a 
commitment to veterans," he said, "it is a commitment to people. I 
intend to see to it that the law protects the people for whom it was 
intended in the most effective and efficient manner." 


# # # 
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PRODUCER PRICE INDEXES--JULY 1985 


WASHINGTON -- The Producer Price Index for Finished Goods increased 0.3 
percent on a seasonally adjusted basis from June to July, the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U.S. Department of Labor reported. 


The index had declined 0.2 percent in June,-after rising slowly in each 
of the 4 months before that. The intermediate goods index dropped 0.3 per- 
cent over the month, about the same as in June. Crude material prices fell 
0.6 percent, continuing the downward trend that has persisted so far in 1985. 


Among finished goods, prices for consumer foods turned up sharply in 
July, after declining in 5 of the first 6 months of the year. In contrast, 
the index for finished energy goods decreased for the second consecutive 
ree gh gay for finished goods other than foods and energy rose as much 
as in June. 


Before seasonal adjustment, the Producer Price Index for Finished 
Goods moved up 0.3 percent to 294.8 (1967=100). From July 1984 to July 
"1985, the Finished Goods Price Index rose 0.9 percent. The consumer foods 
index declined 1.3 percent over the 12 months ended in July 1985, the index 
for energy goods fell 3.1 percent, consumer goods other than foods and 
energy advanced 2.6 percent, and capital equipment prices climbed 2.1 
percent. Prices received by producers of intermediate goods dropped 1.0 
percent over the year, and crude material prices were 9.1 percent lower 
than 12 months earlier. 


(more) 
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SPECIAL NOTE 
Elimination of Lag in Indexes for Refined Petroleum Products 


Effective with the release of the Producer Price Indexes for July 1985, 
the one-month lag in indexes for refined petroleum products has been 
eliminated. This significant improvement in the timeliness of refined 
petroleum prices has been made in connéction with the conversion of the 
petroleum refining industry to the methodology of the Producer Price Index 
Revision. 


The one-month lag in indexes for major refined petroleum products 
(e.g-, gasoline, home heating oil, and diesel fuel) was caused by a price 
reporting system unique to those items since February 1973. Since then, 
prices have been derived from each reporting company by dividing an entire 
month's revenue from each kind of petroleum product by the corresponding 
monthly volume of output. Because the entire month's data have not been 
available until after the end of the month, refined petroleum product 
prices have been included in the PPI with a one-month lag, rather than @ a 
current basis. ; 


Hereafter, companies will directly report petroleum product prices 
that cover transactions through mid-month. Prices for these items can then 
be integrated with all other price reports on a current, rather than a 
lagged, basis. 


June 1985 data for refined petroleum products shown in this release 
have been revised to reflect June price movements instead of those for 
May. June indexes for all Producer Price Indexes that are affected to any 
degree by refined petroleum products (commodity grouping indexes such as 
Industrial Commodities, stage-of-processsing indexes such as Finished 
Goods, durability of product indexes such as Total Nondurables, and so on) 
have been treated in the same way. 


New seasonal factors, which reflect the revised method of pricing 
refined petroleum products, have been calculated for use in the balance of 
1985, and replace seasonal factors released earlier this year. 


The table below shows the originally published and revised percent 
changes from May to June on a seasonally adjusted. basis for selected 
stage-of-processing series. The differences between the two sets of data 
reveal the impact of the elimination of the one-month lag in refined 
petroleum products. 


Index Originally published Revised 


Finished goods 0.2 
Finished energy goods -3.3 


Intermediate goods -.4 
Intermediate energy goods ° -=2.7 
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To permit interested data users to assess the impact of the change in 
pricing, the Bureau of Labor Statistics will mike available, on request, 
unofficial estimates for all affected series Msed on unlagged data for the 
period from July 1983 to July 1985. 


As a result of the conversion of refined petrole’m products to the new 
methodology, the Bureau has eliminated regional indexes for these items, 
which have appeared in table 7 of the monthly detailed report Producer 
Price Indexes. This change has already been announced, along with guidance 
to users who may wish to substitute geographical indexes already published 
by the U.S. Department of Energy, in each issue this year of the detailed 
report. In addition, average prices are no longer published for refined 
petroleum products at either the national or regional level. 


##t 
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FILLERS FROM THE U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The U.S. Labor Department's Wage and Hour Division administers the 
Migrant and Seasonal Agricultural Worker Protection Act. 


# # # 


Vehicles used to transport farm workers must be properly insured, 
operated by licensed drivers and meet federal and state safety standards, 
according to a U.S. Department of Labor fact sheet. 


# # # 


The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) applies to most of the workers in 
the U.S. It covers all workers who are engaged in or producing goods for 
interstate commerce or who are employed in certain enterprises, according 
to a U.S. Department of Labor fact sheet. 


# # # 


The Fair Labor Standards Act (FLSA) protects young workers from employ- 
ment that might interfere with their educational opportunities or be detri- 
mental to their health or well-being, according to a U.S. Department of Labor 
fact sheet. 


# # # 








